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This  Sermon  is  published  by  the  urgent  request,  and  at  the  ex¬ 
pense,  of  a  gentleman  from  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  who  chanced 
to  be  one  of  its  auditors.  It  was  written  with  no  such  ambitious  ex¬ 
pectation,  in  the  ordinary  discharge  of  ministerial  duty.  The  author 
has  been  moved  to  depart  from  his  usual  rule  by  two  considera¬ 
tions.  The  gentleman  who  has  so  kindly  requested  this  publica¬ 
tion,  for  his  “  own  gratification  and  for  circulation  among  his  par¬ 
ticular  friends,”  was  up  to  this  time  an  utter  stranger,  and  there¬ 
fore  moved  by  no  personal  partialities.  It  is  to  be  circulated  chiefly 
in  a  remote  portion  of  the  country,  where  there  is  not  so  much 
preaching  as  with  us,  and  where  Sermons  are  regarded  more  as 
means  of  instruction  than  as  chances  for  criticism. 


Burlington ,  Oct.  19th,  1842. 


SERMON. 


JEREMIAH  viii.  20. 

TIIE  HARVEST  IS  PAST,  THE  SUMMER  IS  ENDED. 

The  word  of  God  frequently  refers  us  to  natural 
objects,  as  illustrating  some  of  the  great  practical 
truths  of  religion.  And  that  there  should  be  an 
agreement,  between  the  exhibitions  of  nature  and  the 
teachings  of  Revelation,  follows  immediately  from 
the  fact  that  He,  who  made  heaven  and  earth  and 
fixed  their  unchangeable  laws,  is  the  Father  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  wisdom  is  revealed  in  the 
Gospel.  The  same  wisdom  manifests  itself  in  the 
creation  and  government  of  all  worlds,  and  in  that 
great  plan  and  execution  of  mercy,  whereby  salva¬ 
tion  is  secured  to  lost  and  ruined  man.  And  the 
harmony  between  the  works  of  creation  and  redemp¬ 
tion  is  a  strong  proof  that  the  golden  strings,  which 
speak  in  heavenly  music  of  everlasting  mercy,  are 
swept  by  the  same  Hand  which  heaved  together  the 
waters  of  the  mighty  deep,  piled  up  the  everlasting 
mountains,  and  painted  the  earth  with  the  flower  of 
the  field,  and  the  verdure  of  the  forest,  and  the  silver 
of  the  stream.  And  all  these  works  of  the  same 
great  Hand  are  eloquent  with  the  same  wise  lessons, 
speaking  to  man  of  God  and  from  God,  and  that  in 
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“a  thousand  voices.”  And  these  voices  are  never 
silent.  Man  alone  of  God’s  creations  refuses  to 
proclaim  his  Maker’s  praises — none  else  is  mute! 
And  in  nature’s  loneliest  haunts  and  stillest  shades, 
in  the  veriest  depths  of  her  impenetrable  forests, 
and  in  the  darkness  of  her  gloomiest  caverns,  though 
1  solemn  silence”  may  prevail,  all  things  speak 
of  God.  What  other  hand  hath  planted  earth’s 
most  beautiful  gardens  in  spots,  which  the  spoiling 
hand  of  man  hath  never  reached?  Why  would  the 
loveliest  flowers  bloom  in  solitudes  where  the  foot  of 
man  hath  never  trod;  and  why  would  the  glitter 
of  precious  stones  light  up  the  caves  where  eye  of 
man  hath  never  gazed,  were  it  not  to  ” recognise  the 
presence  of  Him  who  delights  in  the  beauty  of  His  own 
creations  ? 

But  most  of  all  are  the  power  and  wisdom  of  God 
seen  in  the  varying  times  and  changing  seasons  of 
earth.  These  are  replete  with  solemn  thoughts  and 
salutary  reflections,  reminding  us,  my  brethren,  of 
many  things  which  it  is  well  for  man  to  consider. 
And  no  time  nor  season  is  more  suggestive  of  such 
thoughts  and  reflections  than  the  present,  when  the 

HARVEST  IS  PAST,  AND  THE  SUMMER  IS  ENDED. 

I.  The  duty  of  constantly  recognising  God,  in 
those  manifestations  of  Him  by  which  we  are  con¬ 
tinually  surrounded,  is  most  evident.  That  God 
himself  expects  of  us  this  constant  recognition,  we 
may  gather  from  His  own  word.  This  sure  witness 
accuses  all,  who  fail  to  discover  “His  eternal  power 
and  Godhead,”  of  being  “without  excuse.”  And  for 
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this  reason,  says  St.  Paul,1  “Because  that  which 
may  be  known  of  God  is  manifest  in  them  (or  to 
them);  for  God  hath  shewed  it  unto  them.  For  the 
invisible  things  of  him  from  the  creation  of  the  world 
are  clearly  seen,  being  understood  by  the  things  that 
are  made;”  and  so  plain  is  this  evidence,  that  the  same 
word  declares,  “the  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart  there 
is  no  God.”  And  who,  that  has  ever  walked  forth 
upon  the  earth  in  the  green  spring  time,  when  all 
nature  seems  instinct  with  new  life,  rejoicing  in  the 
fresh  influence  of  life’s  Great  Author,  and  an  unseen 
hand  is  robing  the  trees  with  their  green  vesture, 
and  an  unheard  voice  is  calling  upon  the  birds  to  be¬ 
gin  their  songs,  and  the  little  flowers  are  peeping  forth 
from  their  coverts,  and  the  power  of  God  is  seen  in 
its  annual  creations;  who ,  but  a  “fool,”  could  for¬ 
bear,  amid  such  evidences,  the  heartfelt  acknowdedg- 
ment,  “  Doubtless  there  is  a  God!”  And  so,  in  the 
varied  exhibitions  of  earth's  different  seasons,  the 
same  great  truth  is  made  so  manifest  that  a  man 
must  be  blind  not  to  see  it,  deaf  not  to  hear  it,  and 
more  dumb  than  the  brutes  not  to  speak  it! 

And  the  advantage  of  fulfilling  this  great  duty  is  as 
plain  as  its  obligation  is  imperative.  It  teaches  us  to 
look  more  to  heaven  and  to  think  less  of  earth ;  to  up¬ 
lift  our  thoughts  to  God,  the  Great  First  Cause,  and 
not  to  place  “our  wfiiole  trust  and  confidence”  in  se¬ 
condary  causes,  wThich  is  man’s  too  common  error;  it 
leads  our  hearts  higher  than  the  things  of  earth,  to 
Him  whose  agents  merely  they  are,  and  without 
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whose  energy  they  are  impotent :  it  impresses  us  with 
a  just  sense  of  our  dependence  upon  the  Supreme, 
awakens  our  gratitude  and  excites  our  love  toward 
Him  whom  we  behold  so  active  and  busy  in  work¬ 
ing  our  good.  More  particularly,  it  sets  God  ever 
before  us,  and  enables  us  to  see  more  in  the  things 
around  us  than  outward  shape  and  beauty,  they 
then  appear  but  the  scanty  coverings  of  God’s 
might  and  glory  If  men  Avere  only  blessed  with 
such  spiritual  discernment,  the  whole  earth  would 
then  become  a  great  altar,  spread  with  the  outward 
and  visible  signs  of  God’s  presence,  the  symbols  and 
seals  of  His  power  and  divinity,  around  which  the 
whole  world  might  gather  in  daily  and  happy  com¬ 
munion  ! 

And  this  would  tend  greatly  to  correct  that  athe¬ 
ism  of  the  heart ,  which  is  fearfully  prevalent  in  days, 
when  speculative  belief  too  much  usurps  the  place  of 
living  faith ,  and  doctrinal  discussion  is  more  in  fash¬ 
ion  than  godly  living.  “  With  the  heart  man  believ- 
eth  unto  righteousness.”1 

There  is  a  wude  difference,  my  brethren,  between 
religion  in  the  head  affecting  only  the  imagination, 
and  religion  in  the  heart  influencing  the  life  and  di¬ 
recting  the  conduct !  It  is  well  for  us  to  keep  this 
difference  ever  in  mind.  Men  may  give  their  assent 
to  the  most  orthodox  creed  and  still  be  the  worst  of 
atheists.  Such  are  they  who  “  when  they  know  God 
glorify  Him  not  as  God ,  neither  are  thankful.”2  Such 
are  they  whose  lives  acknowledge  no  dependence 
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upon  God,  no  submission  to  His  authority,  no  con 
formity  to  His  will.  And  all  such,  whatever  be  the 
profession  of  their  lips,  say  in  their  hearts ,  “there  is 
no  God.”  All  such,  whatever  be  their  name,  the 
word  of  God  calls  “fools;”  and  if  any  such  are  found 
among  “those  who  profess  and  call  themselves  Chris¬ 
tians  ”  well  do  they  earn  their  scriptural  title  !  The 
constant  recognition  of  God  in  the  wonders  of  cre¬ 
ation,  in  the  beautiful  and  bounteous  workings  of 
nature,  and  in  the  wise  and  merciful  orderings  of 
Providence,  must  have  its  influence  in  correcting 
this  Atheism  of  the  heart,  by  setting  God  always 
before  us,  as  the  subject  of  our  present  confidence 
and  future  hope,  the  object  of  our  love  and  gratitude, 
our  heavenly  Parent,  the  F ather  of  mercies,  the  Giv¬ 
er  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift ! 

II.  Although  this  wise  observation  of  nature,  and 
this  constant  recognition  of  God  in  its  beauties  and 
its  wonders,  may  thus  happily  influence  our  hearts; 
we  are  to  guard  against  an  extreme,  most  dangerous 
and  fatal,  into  which  men  not  unfrequently  fall,  by 
making  this  the  whole  of  their  religion ,  or,  in  other 
words,  by  substituting  admiration  of  what  is  beauti¬ 
ful  and  wonderful  in  the  works  of  God,  for  love  of 
God  Himself,  whereby  they  are  led  to  “  worship  and 
serve  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator ,  who  is  blessed 
forever .”  This,  my  brethren,  be  assured  is  no  un¬ 
common  mistake,  and  it  is  a  very  fatal  one;  in  fact 
it  makes  us  Idolaters.  No  man  of  ordinary  suscep¬ 
tibility  can  go  forth  amid  the  marvels  and  the  beauty 
of  God’s  creation,  without  feeling  his  heart  lifted  up 
and  his  soul  stirred  within  him  at  the^e  glorious 
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manifestations.  Who  has  not  felt  this  on  some' star¬ 
ry  njght,  when  gazing  upward  at  the  thousand  shin¬ 
ing  worlds  above  our  heads? 

“Forever  singing  as  they  shine, 

The  hand  that  made  us  is  divine.” 

Or  who  can  walk  forth  into  the  fields  bloom¬ 
ing  with  spring;  or  amid  the  brilliant  flowers  of 
Summer ;  or  through  the  gorgeous  array  of  our  Au¬ 
tumnal  forests;  without  feeling,  if  not  exclaiming, 
“O  Lord  how  glorious  are  thy  works!”1  And  many 
a  heart  would  be  apt  to  consider  this  a  religious  feel¬ 
ing,  a  devout  emotion,  an  acceptable  act  of  homage 
and  worship  to  the  God  of  nature.  And  so  it  might 
be,  but  so  it  is  not  always  !  If  there  be  no  idolatry, 
there  may  be  more  of  poetry  than  of  religion  in  such 
a  feeling.  Every  man,  with  a  few  brutish  excep¬ 
tions  perhaps,  has  by  nature  some  poetic  feelings 
and  impulses.  No  man,  who  is  descended  from 
Adam,  has  by  nature  true  religious  feelings  or  im¬ 
pulses.  The  natural  feelings  of  those  who  are  “born 
in  sin  ”  and  wedded  to  corruption,  must  lead  away 
from  God,  “because  the  carnal  mind  is  enmity  against 
God.”2  His  Spirit  only  is  the  source  of  all  that  is 
devout  and  holy  in  us.  And  this  shows  us  that  those 
feelings,  which  natural  objects  alone  excite,  cannot 
be  holy  of  themselves.  A  religious  heart  only  can 
be  religiously  affected  by  them,  and  the  Spirit  of  God, 
sought  and  obtained  by  the  appointed  means  of  grace, 
can  alone  sanctify  these  gross  vehicles  so  that  they 
may  convey  to  our  hearts  a  right  influence. 


*  Psalm  xcii,  5,  (Prayer  Book.) 


3  Romans  viii,  7. 
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There  is  great  danger  of  making  poetry,  or  our 
affection  for  what  is  glorious  and  lovely,  take  the 
place  of  religion,  and  beautiful  theory  usurp  the 
place  of  homely  practice.  Arid  men  may  cheat  them¬ 
selves  with  the  idea  of  being  sufficiently  religious,  be¬ 
cause  their  hearts  are  always  stirred  when  they  con¬ 
template  God  manifest  in  the  glorious  workings  of 
His  might  and  His  power.  But  this  is  not  at  least 
Christian  religion.  It  may  be,  as  we  have  shown, 
gross  Idolatry,  or  no  religion  at  all;  or  it  may  be 
nothing  but  Deism.  There  is  a  wide  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  lifting  up  of  a  heart,  stirred  by  the  won¬ 
derful  works  of  God  Almighty,  and  that  humbling 
of  a  soul,  stricken  with  a  sense  of  its  miseries,  before 
God  our  Redeemer,  which  is  the  religion  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel.  The  Christian  heart,  my  brethren,  is  more  in 
fluenced  by  the  lowly  exhibitions  of  Deity  in  His 
gracious  stooping  to  our  fallen  state,  as  exhibited  by 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh  for  our  redemption,  than 
by  all  the  glories  and  wonders  of  nature !  The 
Christian  heart  is  more  affected  by  the  humility  of 
God  Incarnate,  than  by  the  majesty  of  God  Almighty ! 
There  is  a  marvellous  beauty  in  this  prodigy,  which 
“ finds  no  parallel  in  heaven  or  in  earth!”  There  is 
more  of  religion,  the  Christian  knows,  in  the  peni¬ 
tent’s  cries,  and  in  the  contrite  sinner’s  prayers, 
than  in  all  the  exclamations  and  praises  of  poetry. 
We  approach  our  injured  Father,  not  in  wonder  and 
in  ecstacy — but  in  sorrow  for  sin,  in  repentance,  in 
supplication  for  pardon  and  forgiveness.  We  serve 
our  God  not  merely  with  empty  exclamations  of  won¬ 
der  and  admiration,  but  wTith  humble  and  earnest 
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endeavors  to  do  His  will,  and  through  urgent  sup¬ 
plications  for  grace  to  obey  His  commands.  That 
religion,  which  binds  us  to  God  by  an  everlasting 
covenant,  has  its  beginning — not  in  contemplation  of 
the  glittering  skies,  in  admiration  of  the  heaving 
floods,  and  majestic  woods,  and  towering  mountains — 
not  among  blooming  fields  and  budding  trees,  nor 
amid  falling  leaves  and  fading  flowers — but  in  medi¬ 
tation  rather  upon  our  own  fallen  state,  and  in  look¬ 
ing  up,  from  the  dust  of  penitence,  to  that  leafless 
tree ,  whose  withered  trunk  and  naked  branch  first 
gave  a  sign  of  life  to  our  death-stricken  world.  It 
speaks  to  us  first  when  it  finds  us  on  our  bended 
knees  in  our  closets.  The  dull  ear  of  the  sinner 
hears  it  not  in  the  sounds  of  nature,  but  in  the 
voice  of  God’s  word.  The  heavy  heart  of  the  god¬ 
less  feels  not  its  power  in  the  wonderful  appeals 
of  surrounding  miracles,  until  prepared  for  such 
an  influence  by  the  power  of  God’s  grace.  God 
dwells  not,  as  the  heathen  deities  were  said  to  dwell, 
in  leafy  groves  and  beside  shady  fountains,  but 
in  holy  sanctuaries,  where  are  the  springs  of  a 
Saviour’s  blood.  Here  sinners  must  first  seek  Him 
in  penitence,  and  faith,  and  devotion ;  in  prayer 
and  praise ;  in  the  sacred  font,  and  in  the  com¬ 
munion  of  his  body  and  blood.1  These  are  the 
approaches  of  the  “new  and  living  way,”2  and  by 
these  you  may  “draw  nigh  to  God,  and  He  will 
draw  nigh  to  you.”3  In  these  alone  will  you  ob¬ 
tain  that  grace,  which  gives  to  a  corrupt  heart 


‘  1  Cor.  x.  16. 


8  Heb.  x.  20. 
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the  power  of  consecrating  the  gross  elements  of 
the  material  world,  and  spiritualizing  their  influ¬ 
ence.  By  seeking  God  here ,  you  will  learn  to 
find  Him  every  where !  He  will  be  always  before 
you ,  and  because  He  is  at  your  nyht  hand ,  you  shall 
not  be  moved d  Substitute  then,  my  brethren,  no 
religion,  no  worship,  no  devotion  for  those  of  God’s 
own  appointment.  And  be  sure  that  by  a  faithful 
use  of  these  blessed  means  you  secure  their  most 
blessed  end,  the  imperishable  fruits  of  a  living  faith, 
before  “the  harvest  is  past,  the  summer  is  ended!” 

III.  This  leads  me  to  the  more  immediate  reflec¬ 
tions  suggested  by  my  text.  If  there  is  any  season 
of  the  year,  when  external  objects  awaken  in  our 
breasts  salutary  thoughts,  it  is  the  present.  The 
doom  of  our  race  seems  now  to  be  written  on  all 
around  us,  and  the  withering  grass  and  fading  flower 
call  our  minds  to  that  solemn  lesson  of  Scripture,  “as 
for  man,  his  days  are  as  grass,  as  a  flower  of  the  field 
so  he  flourisheth.”2  And  little  can  we  have  experi¬ 
enced  of  life,  little  can  we  have  felt  of  those  stern 
trials,  which  are  the  inseparable  companions  of  mor¬ 
tality,  without  being  affected  by  this  truth,  now  vi¬ 
vidly  impressed  upon  our  hearts.  But  the  Christian 
can  also  rejoice  and  glory  in  the  thought  that,  what¬ 
ever  else  may  change  or  die,  there  is  one  possession 
at  least  unchangeable  and  immortal.  “The  grass 
withereth,  and  the  flower  thereof  falleth  away,  but 
the  word  of  the  lord  endureth  for  ever  For  it 
there  is  no  winter,  no  season  of  death ! 


1  Psalm  xvi.  8. 


2  Psalm  ciii.  15. 


3  1  St.  Peter  i.  24. 
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This  is  the  general  lesson  of  the  season,  and  speaks 
to  every  human  heart.  But  there  are  also  particular 
lessons,  which  every  one  of  us  should  learn,  and  which 
must  surely  reach  our  hearts. 

1.  The  falling  leaves,  the  withering  and  decay 
around,  speak  of  the  end  which  awaits  us  and  all 
the  living  of  earth.  They  call  upon  us,  with  solemn 
voices,  to  prepare  for  that  season,  when  our  harvest 
will  he  pasty  and  our  summer  ended ,  and  death’s  drear 
winter  shall  have  come  upon  us,  when  all  opportuni¬ 
ties  will  have  ceased,  and  we  can  make  no  mere  pro¬ 
vision  for  our  eternal  necessities.  And,  as  we  now 
look  forward  through  the  desolation  of  winter  to  the 
coming  spring,  with  joyful  expectation ;  so  should 
our  hopes  turn  to  that  blessed  spring-time,  when 
“the  dead  in  Christ”  shall  arise  in  the  freshness  and 
glory  of  a  new  and  better  existence.  These  thoughts 
should  lead  us  to  earnest  strivings,  that  we  may  be 
partakers  of  that  blessed  resurrection.  Feeling  the 
uncertainty  of  this  life,  our  thoughts  should  be  di¬ 
rected  to  that  life  whose  joys  and  blessings  are  cer¬ 
tain  and  eternal.  Knowing  how  soon  our  other 
friends  may  fail  ns,  we  should  seek  to  have  Him  for 
our  friend,  who  will  never  leave  us  nor  forsake  us.1 
“Therefore,  my  beloved  brethren,  be  ye  steadfast,  un¬ 
moveable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labour  is  not  in 
vain  in  the  Lord.”2 

2.  Again,  the  seasons  of  the  year  in  their  usual 
exhibitions,  seem  to  manifest  what  should  be  seen  in 


1  Heb.  xiii.  5. 
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the  course  of  a  Christian’s  life.  In  Spring,  the  ten¬ 
der  blade,  the  swelling  bud,  the  verdant  leaf,  the  fra¬ 
grant  flower  are  seen.  So  should  it  he  with  the 
youthful  heart  in  life’s  green  spring.  The  earlier 
the  planting,  the  maturer  will  be  the  fruit!  “The 
seed”  which  “is  the  word  of  God,”  must  have  its 
growth ,  like  other  seed.  For  this  it  needs  all  life’s 
seasons  which  precede  the  winter  of  the  grave. 
What  springs  up  too  quickly  withers  “because  it 
has  no  root.”  Whatever  is  forced  into  hasty  growth 
is  opposed  to  God’s  economy.  The  laws  which  He 
has  ordained  for  Nature  teach  us  this.  Every  thing 
in  the  usual  course  of  nature  is  gradual,  nothing  is 
abrupt  or  sudden.  Whatever  is  so,  carries  destruc¬ 
tion  with  it!  “So  is  the  kingdom  of  God” — 
“first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  after  that,  the  full  corn 
in  the  ear.”1  And  God  expects  of  you  whose  life  is 
in  its  spring  the  evidences  of  a  future  harvest.  The 
germs  of  holy  promise  should  now  be  springing 
up  in  all  your  hearts.  Or  what  can  you  expect 
when  “the  harvest  is  ended?”  If  there  is  no  “seed¬ 
time,  there  can  be  no  harvest,”  for  “whatsoever  a 
man  soweth,  that  shall  he  reap.”2 

Next  comes  the  Summer,  when  nature  is  active 
in  maturing  its  fruits,  and  when  the  husbandman 
spares  no  efforts  to  further  their  growth.  And  so 
must  it  be  with  those  who  have  reached  the  summer 
of  life.  God  expects  that  your  most  strenuous  efforts 
will  be  given  to  finish  the  work  which  he  has  given 
you  to  do.  He  looks  for  the  evidence  that  this  “labor 
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is  not  in  vain,”  in  lives  which  give  promise  of  the 
mature  fruits  of  holiness,  “and  the  end  everlasting 
life.”1  Are  you  making  no  such  efforts,  giving  no 
such  promise?  Beware  that  you  do  not  thus  suffer 
your  harvest  to  pass,  your  summer  to  end ,  in  a  cheer¬ 
less,  hopeless  winter! 

Next  in  the  annual  round  comes  the  season  of 
Harvest,  when  the  fruit  is  seen  on  the  tree,  and  the 
“full  corn  in  the  ear,”  when  the  reapers  put  in  their 
sickles,  and  all  looks  rich  and  plentiful,  and  even 
decaying  nature  assumes  an  unwonted  brightness, 
and  the  fading  leaf  colours  the  earth  with  glory,  ere 
it  falls  in  death.  And  so  must  it  be  with  you  who 
have  reached  the  answering  period  in  life’s  brief 
span.  The  harvest  fruits,  which  are  to  be  your  eter¬ 
nal  store,  must  appear  in  the  radiance  of  their  pro¬ 
per  beauty.  The  plantings  of  the  Holy  Spirit  must 
by  this  time  have  ripened.  The  Christian  graces 
and  virtues  must  have  grown  to  maturity,  and,  as 
with  nature,  this  must  be  the  season  of  your  greatest 
glory — or  else,  as  dead  branches,  ye  may  be  cut  off 
from  the  living  vine ;  like  fruitless  trees ,  ye  may  be 
cast  forth  as  cumberers  of  the  ground.  Your  harvest 
will  be  miserably  passed,  your  summer  forever 
ended ! 

The  last  suggestion  of  our  text,  to  which  I  will 
now  call  your  attention,  my  Christian  brethren,  is,  I 
think,  a  very  solemn  and  fearful  consideration,  and 
may  we  all  lay  it  to  heart !  We  have  all  reason  now 
to  be  thankful  to  the  bountiful  mercy  of  God,  for 
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having  given  us  a  plentiful  harvest,  blessing  with 
increase  the  labors  of  the  husbandman,  and  filling 
our  barns  with  plenty.  Suppose  it  were  otherwise. 
Suppose  that  from  any  of  the  numerous  causes,  which 
only  the  hand  of  God  can  stay,  a  blight  had  passed 
over  our  fields,  and  we  had  no  return  of  fruits,  and 
“the  harvest  was  past,  the  summer  ended,”  and  still 
our  barns  and  garners  were  empty,  and  we  had  no 
provision  for  the  approaching  season  of  want  and  de¬ 
solation.  What  feelings  would  possess  your  hearts, 
with  hunger  and  starvation  staring  you  in  the  face 
and  no  hope  of  relief  to  cheer  your  misery !  If,  bre¬ 
thren,  your  hearts  shrink  from  such  a  trying  situa¬ 
tion;  with  how  much  deeper  wretchedness,  with 
what  a  horror  of  despair,  must  that  soul  be  possessed, 
which  is  conscious  that  its  season  of  mercy  and  op¬ 
portunities  of  grace  are  past,  and  no  provision  made 
for  its  eternal  necessities?  Oh,  it  is  little  to  face  any 
misery,  however  great,  which  must  have  an  end; 
but  fearful  is  it  to  contemplate  wretchedness  which 
is  to  have  no  cessation,  no  respite !  Little  is  it  to 
bear  with  hunger  and  nakedness  in  these  dying 
bodies;  but  dreadful  is  it  to  encounter  that  hunger 
and  nakedness,  wdiich  must  gnaw  and  chill  forever 
the  undying  soul!  Little  is  it  to  suffer  the  rude 
blasts  of  winter  upon  our  homeless,  houseless  heads; 
but  who  can  endure  the  fierce  storms  of  God’s  ever¬ 
lasting  anger  without  a  shelter  or  a  refuge?  See  to 
it  then  brethren,  if  you  would  escape  this  fearful  train 
of  miseries,  that  you  improve  the  seed-time,  and  let 
not  the  soul’s  summer  pass  in  slothful  indolence  and 
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spiritual  ease,  or  this  misery  will  surely  come  upon 
you,  and  this  be  the  hopeless  epitaph  of  your  wasted 
and  mispent  lives — the  inscription  upon  your  eternal 
graves — “  The  harvest  is  past ,  the  summer  is  ended — 

AND  WE  ARE  NOT  SAVED  !  ” 


